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doctrines are logically one. How unfortunate it would be to live in 
a world where no two doctrines were isomorphic ! 

As an interesting corollary to the foregoing discussion it must 
be said that Hilbert's Foundations of Geometry is not a geometry 
at all, nor is it any other doctrine ; it is a doctrinal function having an 
infinitude of values, some of them geometric, some of them al- 
gebraic, some of them neither the one nor the other. The reader 
will perceive that analogous remarks are applicable to any and every 
other postulationally established scientific structure involving va- 
riables. 

C. J. Keysee. 

Columbia University. 



ERROR IN PROFESSOR HOLT'S REALISM 

THERE is much that as a realist I have learned from Mr. Holt 's 
realistic writings. On very many points I can not agree with 
him, but even where this is the case, I generally know why ; his clear 
discussion has always helped to clear away difficulties, and if it has 
not contributed 1 a satisfactory solution, it makes a satisfactory solution 
easier to obtain. 

In this paper I wish to give my reason for thinking that Mr. Holt 
has not solved the problem of error. What I take to be his failure 
confirms me in my conviction that a favorite realistic enterprise of 
these days is very unpromising. Perhaps the majority of contem- 
porary realists insist that there is nothing in consciousness that in any 
way owes its being to its being in consciousness. Everything that is 
hasi its own "independent" being, is "a neutral entity." Some 
neutral entities may be dependent upon other neutral entities, but 
"one salient fact about them, in so far as they enter into individual 
experiences (though this is really a fact about experience), is that 
'their being experienced makes no difference to them,' they remain 
what they are!" 1 The greatest difficulty which those who do not 
hold this view find in it is the difficulty of providing a place for error. 
Many different provisions have been suggested, and it is Mr. Holt's 
solution of this difficulty that we are to examine now. 

Mr. Holt maintains "that all errors are cases of contradiction or 
contrariety. One has met error who has experienced that A is B 
and that the same A is not B. But the experiencing is not the 
significant fact, and that all errors are of knowledge is true merely by 
definition, since contrariety or contradiction is called 'error' only 
when it occurs in some person's field of consciousness." 2 "Every 

i C. C, i. e., Holt 's The Concept of Consciousness, p. 103. 
2 N. K., i. e., The New Bealism, p. 361. 
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case of error or untruth is a ease of contradictory propositions." 3 
"Now the problem of error in knowledge is virtually solved, I be- 
lieve, by this view of the meaning and the being of error itself. Not 
a great deal more remains to be said. The errors of 'opinion' that 
were so early recognized; are of course always contradictory propo- 
sitions^ — the opinion that 'A is B' opposed by the opinion that 'A is 
not B'; no one ever experienced J5-not-B, or the lighthouse-star, for 
these are mere printer's ink. The errors in knowledge are, then, the 
presence in the knowledge-system of propositions that contradict 
each other : and such a situation calls for no special explanation, be- 
cause it is found in most manifolds that contain propositions." 4 
Propositions and contradictions between propositions are all "neu- 
tral" ; " 'their being experienced makes no difference to them'" ; 
it merely entitles contradictions to the distinctive name of "error" 
without altering their nature in any wise. Every error then is just 
a "neutral" contradiction that has got into consciousness. 

To understand error then it is only necessary to understand what 
a contradiction is, and how anything, contradiction included, gets 
into consciousness. 

Any entity gets into consciousness by a specific response of a 
nervous system to that entity. Consciousness is "a cross-section of 
the infinite realm of being and a cross-section that is defined by the 
responses of a nervous organism." 5 "Now this neutral cross-section 
outside of the nervous system, and composed of the neutral elements 
of physical and non-physical objects to which the nervous system is 
responding by some specific response, — this neutral cross-section, I 
submit, coincides exactly with the list of objects of which we say 
that we are conscious. This neutral cross-section as defined by the 
specific reaction of reflex-arcs is the psychic realm : — it is the manifold 
of our sensations, perceptions and ideas : — it is consciousness. . . . The 
knowing process is one form of the response process." 6 To be "in 
consciousness" is to be in such a cross^section defined by the specific 
response of a nervous system; it is to be "included in the class of 
things which we name a consciousness"; 7 so that, when a nervous 
system responds specifically to a color out there in space, "that color 
out there is the thing in consciousness." 8 A contradiction gets into 
consciousness in exactly the same way ; for the nervous system spe- 
cifically responds to contradictions as well as to any other sort of 
neutral entities. 

3 c. C, p. 264. 

4 C. C, p. 279. 
b C. C, p. 208. 

« C. C, pp. 182-183. 
? N. E., p. 355. 
» N. B., p. 354. 
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Now what is a contradiction ? For our purpose we need only an 
answer in the way of instances of contradictions. Every "case of 
collision, interference, acceleration, and retardation, growth and de- 
cay, equilibrium, et cetera, et cetera, is an instance" of "true cases of 
(propositional) contradiction among natural laws, ' ' 9 and all contra- 
dictions are propositional. "All counterba'lancings, as in cantile- 
vers and Gothic vaultings, are contradictory forces in equilibrium 
... all processes of warming and cooling, of electrically charging 
and discharging, of starting and stopping, of combining and sepa- 
rating, are processes of which one undoes the other. . . . Nature is a 
seething chaos of contradictions." 10 

The conclusion is simple: "Errors of experience are, then, pre- 
cisely as we should expect . . . they are the being together in knowl- 
edge of contradictory propositions, such as have just been men- 
tioned." 11 

Now Mr. Holt, after denning consciousness, was very careful to 
try to show that his definition of it deductively yielded "the essential 
features of mind [i. e., consciousness] as they are empirically ob- 
served." 12 As proof of the correctness of his definition he insisted 
that consciousness as thus defined "coincides exactly with the list of 
objects of which we say that we are conscious." 18 He should there- 
fore be willing to submit his definition of error to the same test: 
Does error thus defined coincide exactly, or even with some remote 
approximation, with the list of beliefs that we say are errors ? Let 
us see what results when this test is applied. 

When "one animal kills another" 14 and I perceive this contra- 
diction, there is an error of perception. A German atrocity, if 
witnessed, is an untruth — this does accord with the position taken in 
Wilhelmstrasse ! Any one who experiences "disease" has a delusion 
— this confirms Mrs. Eddy's contention in Science and Health! 
But although German humanity and Christian Science are thus 
vindicated, natural science comes off rather badly: "The pre- 
tensions of many natural scientists that they find no contradictions 
is uncommonly absurd, because in fact they find little else," 15 and 
of course whatever contradictions are found, by that very finding 
become mistakes. Verily, if Mr. Holt's solution of the problem of 
error is correct, we need all the comfort that he administers to us: 

» N. B., p. 364. 
10 C. C, pp. 275-276. 
ii C. C, p. 270. 
12 C. C, p. 185. 
is C. C, p. 182. 
i* C. C, p. 277. 
is N. B., p. 365. 
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"Contradiction is after all a tame and harmless thing, although a 
very interesting one!" 16 

The difficulties multiply when we pass from perception to mem- 
ory and anticipation. For, according to Mr. Holt, the nervous sys- 
tem responds specifically to neutral propositions and contradictions 
in the past and future as well as in the present. Any one who re- 
members having stopped at some cathedral city in Europe and 
having seen a Gothic vaulting is twice in error, for both "stopping" 
and "Gothic vaultings" are contradictions. Every Tommy who, 
going "over the top," is anticipating a lively scrap is in error, for 
surely a scrap is a "collision," and a "collision" is a contradiction. 

Mr. Holt's philosophy has certainly avoided the crime of ex- 
plaining error away, a crime which he accuses so many philosophies 
of having committed. He seems rather to have gone so far out 
of the way of this felony that he has explained innumerable errors 
into existence. His theory should be the envy of the maieutie pro- 
fession, for from the womb of being it continuously and with painless 
delivery brings buxom errors to birth whose imminent advent no 
prognostician ever even suspected, or could suspect, seeing that the 
bones of many of the children are as yet unformed. 

And in the case of anticipation still another difficulty is added to 
complete our confusion. For ' 'ideas of the future may be a trifle more 
liable to error than ideas of the present or past." 17 Are there then 
just a few more contradictions in the neutral realm of the future than 
in that of the past or the present! Or is the nervous system a trifle 
more responsive to future contradictions than to those past and pres- 
ent ? It would seem as if we must choose one of these alternatives, 
for to be more liable to error in our ideas of the future must mean, of 
course, to be more liable to get future contradictions into our con- 
sciousness. Or — it is indeed risky to suggest it — is it possible that 
some other conception of error has slipped in here, a conception 
that Mr. Holt has been theoretically opposing all along, but prac- 
tically uses because it is one that no amount of explaining error will 
explain away ? Evander Bradley McGilvary. 

University op Wisconsin. 
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The History of European Philosophy. Walter T. Marvin. New 

York : The Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. xiii + 439. 

Professor Marvin's History of Philosophy is both a source of de- 
light and a source of regret. It is a source of delight because Pro- 

i6 ma. 

" C. C, p. 252. 



